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College Lilknaries in Minnesota - 1939 - 1947 


The December 1940 issue of Minnesota Libraries carried the first comprehensive 
presentation and analysis of college libraries statistics for this state. Some time has elapsed 
so it seems only fitting to bring this type of information as nearly to date as possible. To 
make the comparison between former figures and fields of examination clear, this issue 
follows rather closely the approach to the 1940 study. In fact two of the 1940 authors have 
kindly brought their data up through the June 1947 period. 1948 statistics could not be used 
because of the time required for evaluation, compilation and physical preparation. 


In planning this number the same report form was used for 1947 which had been used 
in 1940. This was done to make comparison easy and uniform. These questionnaires were 
sent to all four year Teachers Colleges, and colleges (as listed in the Educational Directory, 
1947-48). Any omissions in statistics have resulted only from a failure on the part of the 
college to submit certain information. The University of Minnesota was omitted for the 
obvious reason that it is not a college. The Duluth Branch of the University of Minnesota 
is entered under Duluth State Teachers College because that was its official title for the 
period covered. 


The major portion of the material in this issue was outlined and arranged for by 
Mr. Zimmerman before he left. 


College Libraries in the Nation 


With college libraries all over the country reeling under the heavy demand for library 
service by greatly increased student bodies, and with financial support frequently erratic 
despite ever-mounting costs of operation, it is difficult for college librarians to keep clearly 
in mind the fundamental objectives and standards of service. To remain alert to ever- 
changing needs of the college educational program, it is suggested that current library 
service be constantly and realistically evaluated. This self-survey will result in ever-increas- 
ing efficiency in meeting the needs of both faculty and students. Then, when the dust of 
this hectic period settles, the college library will find itself more securely established in the 
educational pattern of its institution. This highly desirable result will have been brought 
about through the accelerated opportunity for mass contact during the period of peak 
campus activity. If constant self-survey is not a part of the day’s activity, the college 
librarian may find that he has reached the same goal as the cavalryman who mounted his 
horse and rode in all directions. 








An Appraisal of Teachers College Libraries 


BEeuLAH M. Larson 


Librarian, Duluth Branch, University of Minnesota .« 
(formerly Duluth State Teachers College ) 


Beulah M. Larson is a graduate of Lawrence College and of the University of Minnesota Library 
School. In 1940 she received an A.M. in Library Science from the University of Michigan. She has 
served as assistant librarian, at Central State Teachers College, and subsequently at the University of 
Minnesota high school. In 1934, after additional library service with the Faribault Junior-Senior High 
School, the Redwood Falls public library, and in the Order Department of the University of Minnesota 
Library, she joined the staff of the Duluth State Teachers College as assistant librarian. She has been 


librarian there since 1941. 


The objectives for teachers’ college li- 
braries (or any college library) follow in 
close relationship the objectives for the col- 
lege. Library objectives, therefore, will vary 
to some extent in different institutions, but 
common to all college libraries is the basic 
function of providing the most effective serv- 
ice possible to carry out the instructional 
program of the college. 

Methods for measuring the effectiveness 
of the services of a college library are com- 
plex and varied; for some services no ade- 
quate means of measuring have yet been 
discovered. Standards set up by the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers’ Colleges in 
1931 were sufficiently quantitative to be 
used as criteria for measure of holdings, 
staff and expenditures, but the Association’s 
new standards, adopted in February 1947, 
are expressed largely in qualitative terms. 
This trend is in harmony with the thinking 
that quantitative terms are inadequate meas- 
ures for testing the effectiveness of all li- 
brary performance. Statistics have a place, 
however, and serve as a basis for compara- 
tive studies of library service in institutions 
having similar situations and problems. 
They are always of interest to librarians 
even though at best they give only a partial 
picture. They are sometimes the only means 
of impressing upon the administration the 
value and needs of the library as a tool of 
instruction. 

First, let us examine the data at hand 
from the six Minnesota State Teachers’ 
College libraries for indications of their 
progress since 1939. Next, we shall compare 
these data with that of more widely inclu- 
sive studies: 1) with statistics of 37 teachers’ 
colleges as reported in the July 1947 issue 
of “College and Research Libraries,” to 
which we will refer as A.C.R.L. data; 2) 


with data in “College and University Li- 
braries and Librarianship” prepared by the 
College and University Postwar Planning 
Committee of the A.L.A. and the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries, pub- 
lished in 1946, to which we will refer as the 
A.L.A. study; and 3) with the “Report on 
Organization and Administration of Teach- 
ers’ College Libraries” submitted by a sub- 
committee on Teachers’ College Libraries 
of the Committee on Standards and Surveys 
of the American Association of Teachers’ 
Colleges, 1943, to which we will refer as the 
Fairchild report. 

Comparisons will be made, when data is 
available, on size of enrollment, faculty and 
library staff; size of book collection and 
circulation per student per year; and salary, 
book, and total expenditures (including 
book and total expenditures per student per 
year). 

Comparison of data from the six Minne- 
sota Teachers’ College libraries for 1939 
and 1947 shows approximately 75°% increase 
in the average enrollment and 25% increase 
in the faculty; no increase in professional 
library staff, but additions to the clerical 
and sub-professional positions sufficient to 
make a 17% imcrease in the average staff. 
This means that the average library staff 
member must provide service for 93 more 
students and 2 more faculty members in 
1947 than in 1939. Also this average Minne- 
sota librarian has more than twice the 
student service load found in the data in 
the A.C.R.L. report. The postwar enroll- 
ment increase for 1946-47 explains only in 
part the Minnesota situation since two of the 
four Minnesota Teachers’ Colleges included 
in the A.C.R.L. report have a higher than 
average student to staff ratio. 

According to figures in the Table, hold- 
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ings of bound volumes in the six libraries 
have increased at an average rate of approxi- 
mately goo volumes per year since 1931. 
The medium for 1939, midpoint of the 16 
years, and for 1947 indicate a consistent 
number of volumes added in each of the 
two periods. Figures from the annual vol- 
umes of Patterson’s American Educational 
Directory, however, show considerable un- 
evenness in number of volumes added each 
year, with the average range from 768 to 
2150 for all schools reporting. 

The average book stock in the Minnesota 
Teachers’ College libraries is far short of the 
average for teachers’ colleges in the A.C.R.L. 
report. One factor in explanation of this 
low average, not shown in the Table, is 
that 19 of the 37 teachers’ colleges in the 
A.C.R.L. report offer graduate study while 
the six Minnesota schools are all limited to 
undergraduate work. 

In light of the A.L.A. study, the six 
Minnesota libraries would be placed in the 
seventh decile with respect to holdings in 
1947. The content of the book collection 
and its suitability to the needs of the students 


and faculty are such important factors that | 


a quantitative analysis is inadequate for any 
helpful conclusions. 

In this analysis of use of libraries indi- 
cated by circulation of books, three quali- 
fications should be noted: 1) although cir- 
culation of books per student is a commonly 
employed measure for indicating the use of 
the library, it is generally conceded to be 
inadequate in showing the effectiveness of 
the book collection; 2) the circulation per 
student may be, in some instances, circula- 
tion per capita (students and faculty) as no 
evidence in uniformity in all reports is at 
hand; and 3) “home loans” refer to books 
loaned for two weeks and “reserves” indicate 
reserved books loaned for overnight use. 


The fluctuation in the median circulation 
of both “home loans” and “reserves” in the 
Minnesota libraries in 1939 and 1947 is 
noticeable although no data for explanation 
is at hand. The increase in enrollment in 
1946-47 disproportionate to the increase in 
book purchase might partially explain the 
fact that the 1947 median in reserved book 
circulation almost doubles that of 1939. 
Changing methods of instruction might be 
another factor. 

The records for both the “home loans” 


and “reserves” in the A.C.R.L. data show 
a wide range from high to low with medians 
of approximately 40°% to 80% higher than 
medians for the Minnesota libraries. Ac- 
cording to comparison with the Fairchild 
report, the Minnesota colleges are more than 
double in average circulation of “reserves” 
and are slightly under the median for num- 
ber of “home loans.” Approximately 120 
teachers’ colleges were included in this part 
of the Fairchild report. 

“Tt should be obvious that the duties pre- 
scribed for the college library cannot be 
adequately performed without an income 
commensurate with the position it is ex- 
pected to take in the college” according to 
Randall and Goodrich in their second edi- 
tion of “Principles of College Library Ad- 
ministration.” They say further that al- 
though institutions vary to a degree at which 
no quantitative financial standards can be 
given, comparisons of budgets from colleges 
of similar types afford interesting and help- 
ful data. 

The average salary expenditure for the 
Minnesota Teachers’ College libraries in 
1947 is slightly less than the median for 
salary expenditure in the A.C.R.L. data for 
1946. The decrease in the purchasing power 
of the dollar from June 1946 to June 1947 
gives the Minnesota salary figure a further 
lag. For the same reason we will not at- 
tempt a comparison of 1947 and 1939 salary 
expenditures. Student service expenditures 
for the Minnesota libraries show a marked 
increase over the eight year span. Two sup- 
positions are offered in interpretation of this 
increase: 1) student help under N.Y.A. in 
1939 was perhaps not included in the re- 
ports; and 2) in 1946-47 students may have 
been employed in larger numbers and at 
higher rates per hour as an emergency meas- 
ure to balance partly the lack of additional 
library staff in proper ratio to the increased 
enrollments. The Minnesota libraries’ aver- 
age is slightly under the average expendi- 
ture for student service in the A.C.R.L. data, 
Adding this to the fact noted earlier that 
the average Minnesota Teachers’ College 
library staff is only half the size of the 
average staff in the A.C.R.L. report indicates 
conclusively that the Minnesota Teachers’ 
College libraries are far below the median in 
size of staff in comparison to similar institu- 
tions. 
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In this discussion, the term “book expendi- 
tures” includes expenditures for books, 
periodicals and binding. An approximate 
54% increase in the average amount spent 
for books in the Minnesota libraries in 1947 
over the average 1939 figures appears at first 
glance to be encouraging. But looking back 
at the average enrollments and the median 
expenditures for books per student, we find 
a marked decreased in the per student out- 
put. Extending this comparison to the 
A.C.R.L. data places the Minnesota Teach- 
ers’ Colleges in a more pitiable situation 
with a median of less than half the average 
amount of expenditure for books per student 
in the other institutions. 

The total library expenditure per student 
shows little difference from 1939 to 1947 in 
the Minnesota libraries. Their median for 
total library expenditure per student is 
approximately half the same item in the 
A.C.R.L. report. Extending this comparison 
to the A.L.A. data shows that in 1947 of 
the 145 libraries covered in the A.L.A. data, 
the average of the Minnesota colleges would 
fall in the eighth decile for total library 
expenditures and in the seventh decile for 
total library expenditures per students of 
the 145 libraries covered in the A.L.A. data. 

In percentage of total college expenditures 
given to the libraries, the Minnesota institu- 
tions have been most consistent with a differ- 
ence of less than one-tenth per cent in the 
1939 and 1947 reports. In this group of 
data, we find that the Minnesota libraries 
receive slightly above the median in per- 


centage of the total college expenditure in 
the A.C.R.L. data. Recalling the compara- 
tively low median for library expenditures 
per student leads to the observation that 
Minnesota Teachers’ Colleges are function- 
ing on budgets below the average of teach- 
ers’ colleges in other states. 

In conclusion, the data examined seems 
to indicate clearly that the libraries of the 
six Minnesota Teachers’ Colleges are not 
being financed adequately to allow them to 
be compared favorably with similar institu- 
tions in other states. Compared to 1939, 
the six libraries in 1947 had on an average 
a heavier load of students per library staff; 
less money for books per student, and less 
money for total library expenditures per 
student. In comparison to the average li- 
brary in similar institutions as shown in the 
A.C.R.L. data, the average Minnesota 
Teachers’ College library has a double load 
of students per staff member; circulates 
fewer “home loans” but a greater number of 
“reserves”; spends a total amount slightly 
more than average for books, periodicals 
and binding but must have the library 
function on half the average expenditure 
per student. 

Until administrators of the colleges, the 
members of the State legislature and the 
citizens of Minnesota are aware of the im- 
portance of funds for these colleges and 
their libraries, great expansion of service 
and function cannot take place. It is the 
responsibility of the library staffs of these 
libraries to demonstrate the importance of 
the libraries and their need of funds. 


Please refer to table on next page. 
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HIGH MEDIAN LOW 
M.T.C. A.C.R.L. M.T.C. A.C.R.L. M.T.C. A.C.R.L, 
1939 1947 1946 1939 1947 1946 1939 1947 1946 
Dh. i ae 863 1,613 2,936 605 1,058 450 337 561 65 
NY xxccsncisctesesanctaiiens 65 85 245 48 60 63 35 48 19 
Library Staff: 
Professional ...........<..:.. 4 4 13 2 2 2 I 
Sub-Prof. & Clerical... 2 2 5 0 1% I o oO Y, 
MORE fs cssxio dies cisecitecsesses 7 6 20 3 3% 4 2 2 I 
Total Staff per 
eee 1t0227 1to 403 1to386 1to176 1to 269 1to131 1to127 1to0225 1 to37 
Total Staff per 
eee Ito 25 Ito 24 Ito 40 Ito 15 1to 17 1to 18 1to g1to 14 Ito 9 
Volumes in Library ........ 40,945 56,901 168,505 22,479 29,914 45,963 16,938 23,187 17,029 
Circulation per Student.... 85.8 46.8 313.7 64.9 26.5 48.1 20.6 10.8 22.2 


Reserve Book 
Circulation per Student 35.2 51.1 176.1 17.1 33-5 47-4 12.2 5.3 2.2 


Expenditures: 
Library Salary ........... $10,399 $14,139 $30,235 $4,983 $8,097 $8,201 $3,700 $5,829 $2,250 
Student Service ............ 1,164 1,952 15,617 537 1,446 1,643 ro) 765 184 
Books, Periodicals, 

a ares 6,985 5,716 25,809 2,554 3,931 3,610 1,946 2,955 1,101 
Books per Student........ 8.09 6.27 43-68 5.17 3-94 8.88 3.16 1.83 2.44 
Total Library 

per Student ............ 22.17 20.06 103.05 16.54 15.51 30.48 11.84 7.65 14.84 


Per Cent of College 
foe Eaieery. ........:..... 6.0 6.62 7.5 4.6 4-66 4-4 3.9 3.18 2.2 

















Liberal Arts College in Minnesota 


— An Evaluation II — 


Atr Houxkom 


Librarian, St. Olaf College 


Mr. Houkom, a native Minnesotan, has had experience not only as a college librarian but also as a 


teacher, school principal, and as a farmer. A graduate of St. Olaf College with a B.A. degree, he has 
also received his B.S. and M.S. degrees in Library Science from the University of Illinois. In 1933, he left 


Minnesota Libraries for December 1940 
has an article on “Liberal Arts College Li- 
braries—An Evaluation” (p. 99-102). It was 
based on information from a questionnaire 
sent out by the Library Division of the 
Department of Education. The facts and 
figures there recorded apply to the school 
year 1938-1939. A similar study will be 
found in this analysis of conditions during 
1946-1947. 

A measurement of library excellence based 
on statistical returns is quantitative and 
therefore subject to serious limitations. The 
terms used are susceptible of wide and con- 
trasting meanings and exceptions. An ab- 
solutely fair appraisal is thus out of the 
question. Statistics are too elusive and un- 
predictable and are not the stuff from which 
to draw basic truths. Furthermore, com- 
plete statistical information from any one 
college is almost a hopeless undertaking; 
but where several institutions are concerned 
the gaps become still more apparent. 

College librarians might with profit re- 
mind themselves that the yardsticks of 
library performance and quality have 
changed. Some of us may have forgotten 
that the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools less than 
twenty years ago made a thorough study of 
accreditment of higher institutions of learn- 
ing. The results of its investigation were 
published in a number of monographs called 
The Evaluation of Higher Institutions (The 
University of Chicago Press, 1936). Of the 
fifty-seven colleges and universities partici- 
pating in the investigation, five were Min- 
nesota institutions — Carleton College, 
College of St. Catherine, Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Olaf College and College of St. 
Thomas. The new program for accrediting 
institutions of the liberal arts type was 


1The Evaluation of Higher Institutions . . . I. 
and M. E. Haggerty... (c. 1936) p. 91-92 


2[bid. p. 94 ff. 


the University of Illinois Library to return to Northfield to serve as librarian of his alma mater. 


adopted by the North Central Association 
April, 19, 1934. The approach to the prob- 
lem was new, and a few quotations from the 


reports are quite pertinent here: 

“Rather than a completely articulated and 
mechanically perfect program of standards, the 
committee’s report offered a point of view and a 
preliminary framework of procedures that could 
be modified and made more definite upon the 
basis of experience. The report stressed the need 
for plasticity, and pointed out that the intent of 
the proposal would be defeated if the Association 
should insist upon a procedure that was replete 
with fixed measures of institutional excellence 
and a machinery of administration that was auto- 
matic and foolproof. Implicit in the proposal was 
the intent to secure flexibility in accrediting ac- 
tivities and to inaugurate a plan that would stim- 
ulate continuous growth toward ideals of educa- 
tional quality in institutions of higher education.” 

“In the formulation of the Statement of Policy 
the Committee has taken the somewhat bold step 
of discarding the word ‘standard.’ It expressed 
the hope that this elimination would not be 
merely verbal but that the concept of ‘standard’ 
be barred from the thinking of educational prob- 
lems. This venturesome proposal was not made 
on the ground that standards are of no importance 
or that the word has not served a useful purpose 
in the past. It is because the concept of ‘standard’ 
in the old sense is foreign both to the spirit and 
to the method of the new plan. This will become 
apparent as the plan is examined. If the proposal 
is as different from the prevailing mode of ac- 
crediting as it is thought to be, it should not be 
handicapped with the old vocabulary, laden as it 
is with traditional connotations. Both the State- 
ment of Policy and the Manual of Accrediting 
Procedures were written without it. The Com- 
mittee had demonstrated, at least to its own satis- 
faction, that ‘standard’ is an unnecessary term and 
one likely to hamper the understanding of the 
new program. “... 7" 

Then follows a more detailed discussion of 
the word “standard” and the new proced- 
ures, which also have implications for the 
library. As students of our own problems, 
we ought to be aware of the reasons and 
principles which the North Central Associa- 


Principles of Accrediting Higher Institutions, by George F. Zook 
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tion has adopted. In its “Statement of 
Policy Relative to the Accrediting of Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education” the “bases of 


accrediting” are defined: 

“An institution will be judged for accredit- 
ment upon the basis of the total pattern it pre- 
sents as an institution of higher education. While 
institutions will be judged in terms of each of the 
characteristics noted in this statement of policy, 
it is recognized that wide variations will appear 
in the degree of excellence attained. It is ac- 
cepted as a principle of procedure that superiority 
in some characteristic may be regarded as com- 
pensating, to some extent, for deficiencies in other 
respects. The facilities and activities of an insti- 
tution will be judged in terms of the purposes it 
seeks to serve.’ 

What the Statement of Policy has to say 
about the library concerns us more particu- 


larly: 

“The library should provide the reading facili- 
ties needed to make the educational program 
effective, and there should be evidence that such 
facilities are appropriately used. 

“In estimating the adequacy of the library, 
attention will be given to the holdings of standard 
works of general and special reference, to the 
holdings of magazines and periodicals, and to 
the number and variety of books. The use of the 
library by students and by the faculty, library 
expenditures over a period of years, the salaries 
of the library staff, and the administrative prac- 
tices relating to the library will all be considered 
in this connection.’”’* 

I have quoted extensively from this source, 
for we have a tendency to forget the ideals 
which have been set before us. It is much 
easier and more impressive to consider an 
external criterion as a sufficient measure of 
institutional accomplishment. A more de- 
tailed discussion of the place of the library 
in the liberal arts college is given in volume 
IV of The Evaluation of Higher Institutions. 
This part of the investigation is written by 
Dr. Douglas Waples. I quote from his 
study: 


“Certain assumptions are basic to this study. 
The first is that an effective college must have a 
good library, an assumption so obvious that it 
needs no elaboration. In the long history of 
education, the library has always been one of the 
major instructional facilities of the college and 
university. 

“The second basic assumption is that the 
functions of the college library should be defined 


3] bid. p. 149 

4lbid. p. 152-153 

5The Evaluation of Higher Institutions . . 
Press (c. 1936) p. 1-2 

6] bid. p. 9 

TI bid. p. 24 


. 1V. The Library, by Douglas Waples . . 


entirely by the educational program of the insti- 
tution. This assumption at once recognizes the 
college library as deriving its objectives from the 
institution it serves.” 

Further: “Library excellence is closely related 
to such highly variable factors as the personality 
of individual instructors, the prevailing student 
respect for scholarship, and the administrative 
skill of the librarian. Hence no set of library 
measures can be applied mechanically to a given 
institution without serious risk of injustice.’® 

“The main problem in evaluating the general 
collection of any college library is to find valid 
methods that are simple enough for any institu- 
tion to apply. The cost of more accurate meas- 
ures of the general collection is justified only 
when used as a basis for a planned economy of 
book purchases. Since such plans should be 
largely determined by conditions peculiar to a 
single institution, a survey to specify book needs 
should be made by and for the institution itself. 
For this reason it is suggested that the sincerity of 
local efforts (by the administration, faculty, and 
library staff) to improve the general collection is 
revealed by the willingness to make such surveys. 
The best type of survey consists in maintaining 
records to furnish a continuing description of 
borrowings from different parts of the collection 
by students and instructors of each department, 
as well as by students of each class and sex. 
When such records are available and are system- 
atically studied by departmental faculties and by 
the library staff, the annual book purchases are 
more likely to represent the maximum educa- 
tional values to be obtained from the given 
library appropriations.”* 

Dr. Branscomb makes the following sig- 


nificant observation:, 

“A library program which does not recognize 
the fact that undergraduates spend more time in 
their residence halls than they do in the library 
building, and does not endeavor by all practical 
means to bring into these halls the atmosphere of 
reading and intellectual inquiry will fail in part 
of its cultural mission . . . On a college campus 
books should be in the atmosphere.’® 


My introduction has grown in length be- 
cause I want to warn against an indis- 
criminate acceptance of the tables and the 
statistics in this article as presenting a com- 
plete picture of the situation. 

The effectiveness of library service de- 
pends in large part upon the book resources 
available to readers. The numerical strength 
of this factor may be gained from the num- 
ber of volumes per student in each of the 
fourteen college libraries in this survey. 
Table I gives these facts: 


. The University of Chicago 


8Branscomb, H. Teaching with Books. American Library Association (c. 1940) p. 165 
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TABLE I 
Number of Volumes per Student 





Name of college 1938-1939 1946-1947 


Name of college 1938-1939 1946-1947 





64.57 
25.01 
36.92 
20.00 
42.50 
30.83 
24.01 


36.75 
41.10 


41.25 


College of St. Teresa 
Augsburg College ........... ; 
Macalester College 
College of St. Thomas 
St. Olaf College 
Concordia College ............ on 
Gustavus Adolphus College 51.56 
The reason for the decline from 1938-1939 
is the large increase in enrollment. An inter- 
esting comparison can be made between 
the average number of volumes per student 
in Minnesota college libraries with that in 
other American college libraries. Table II 


42.93 
57:77 
76.83 
84.74 
118.96 


Hamline University 
College of St. Mary’s 
College of St. Scholastica.... 
College of St. Catherine... 
College of St. Benedict 

St. John’s University 93-31 
Carleton College 123.95 


shows this story. The information about 
the other colleges was taken from statistics 
published in the Britannica Book of the 
Year 1939, p. 698-704 and Britannica Book 
of the Year, 1947, Pp. 790-797. 


Tasxe Il 


Comparison of the Number of Volumes per Student in Other 
American Colleges with that in Minnesota Colleges 





Class 


1938-1939 _—-1946-1947 





A (more than 100,000 volumes) 


Minnesota colleges 
Carleton 
Average of 42 other colleges 


123.95 
133.11 


B (between 50,000-100,000 volumes) 


Minnesota colleges 
St. John’s University 
College of St. Catherine 
Hamline University 
St. Olaf College 
Average of 75 other colleges 


93-31 
84.74 
42.93 
42.50 
65.29 


C (between 20,000-50,000 volumes) 
Minnesota colleges (Class D ’38-’39) 


College of St. Benedict............ 


College of St. Scholastica 


Gustavus Adolphus College.... 


Concordia College 
College of St. Thomas 
Macalester College 


Augsburg College (Class D °38-’39) 


College of St. Teresa 
College of St. Mary’s 
Average of 162 other colleges 
D (less than 20,000 volumes) 
Minnesota colleges 
Average of 25 other colleges 


118.96 
76.83 
24.01 
30.83 
20.00 
36.92 
25.01 
64.57 
57-77 


78.89 
62.82 


51.56 


41.10 


Table III shows also a comparison and is self-explanatory: 


Taste III 
Volumes per Student Loaned for Home Use 





Name of College 1938-1939 1946-1947 


Name of college 1938-1939 1946-1947 





2.60 11.17 
23.26 
26.73 
10.91 

9.03 

6.48 
14.16 


Augsburg College 
Macalester College 

College of St. Teresa 
Concordia College 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
College of St. Thomas 
Hamline University 


18.16 


Again, if a comparison with other institu- 
tions is wanted, the study made by Dr. 
Branscomb, which summarizes several in- 


S[bid. Table V, p. 26 


St. Olaf College 

College of St. Scholastica.... 
Carleton College 

College of St. Catherine 
College of St. Benedict 
St. John’s University 
College of St. Mary’s 


15.51 
20.19 


20.95 
27.01 
25.85 
12.26 
57-77 
vestigations of general circulation averages, 
comprising fifty-nine institutions, can be 
taken as an example.’ 


26.64 
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TasLe IV 





Student average 
Study Group studied for academic year 





I 

Waples, D., et al. The Library (Chic. 1936) p. 55 35 colleges II.10 
2 

McDiarmid, E. W. Library Quarterly (1935, p. 70)....2,278 students in 7 colleges 13.86 
3 

Johnson, H. L. Master’s thesis, Univ. of Ia. 1938 2,438 students in 5 colleges 11.36 


University A 2,292 students in 1 university 12.64 





College B 836 students in 1 college 10.40 


6 
Eurich, A. C. Library Quarterly (1933) p. 87-94 8,362 students in 1 university 11.80 


7 
Parker, R. H. MSS 4,394 students in 1 university 10.28 





Table V shows the number of reserved books issued on an average to each student. 


TABLE V 
Number of Reserved Books Loaned per Student 


Name of College 1946-1947. Name of College 1946-1947 


College of St. Thomas : College of S ; 
ge of St. Mary’s 
Gustavus Adolphus College Macalester College 


Concordia College 

Hamline University St. Olaf College ; 
Augsburg College College of St. Scholastica 
College of St. Catherine ’ College of St. Teresa 
Carleton College . College of St. Benedict 


In Table VI the college libraries are budget spent for books, periodicals and 
grouped according to the size of their book _ binding and for salaries, and the per student 


collections (as in Table II), indicating the expenditures for the same items. 
proportionate amounts of the total library 








TasBLeE VI 
The Apportionment of Library Budgets 


Per student expenditures Amount of total library budget 
Bks., Per., Bind. Salaries Bks., Per., Bind. Salaries 
1938-39 1946-47 | 1938-39 1946-47 | 1938-39 1946-47 | 1938-39 1946-47 














47-50% 27.17% | 49.61% 52.39% | $11.89 $7.13 $11.31 $13.78 
3 
32.50% 24.86% | 61.23% 70.25% 3.31 3.10 6.23 10.44 
St. 34.70% 48.70% ConSer 42.40% 7.26 6.74 ConSer 5.86 
St. : 14.71% | 55.73% 59.81% 4.57 3.88 7.24 15.76 
St. 31.57% 64.17% 5.98 : 12.15 


St. : 31.91% 68.19% 6.66 
St. 3§.31% 61.82% 7 9.48 14.22 
po : , — pe) ; 5.32 23:51 
: 37 7o i 75% ‘ , 21. 
Concordia “a aaa (Gan Gait we ee ~~ 
St. Thomas ‘ 16.81% 69.62% 4.98 2.55 F 5.26 
St. Scholastica : 13.45% 52.16% 6.26 4.50 10.57 
Gustavus ; 47.22% | §7.90% 52.77% 5.20 6.46 17.48 
Macalester 47.40% ; 7.21 


Class A — Libraries 100,000 volumes or more 
Class B — Libraries 50,000-100,000 volumes 
Class C — Libraries 20,000- 50,000 volumes 
Bks., Per., Bind., — Books, Periodicals, Binding 
Con Ser — Contributed Services 














The tabular summary at the end of this _ status of these libraries as a group. It pic- 
article shows a comparative study of the tures the High, the Median, and the Low 
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scores of Student enrollment, Number of 
volumes, Volumes lent for home use, Re- 
served book loans, Total college expendi- 
tures, Total library expenditures, Library 
staff salary expenditures, and Salary of chief 
librarian. 

An external rating of the college libraries 
has been tried by arranging the returns for 
each item in the questionnaire in order 
from the smallest to the biggest figure. 
Take the example of the allotments to the 
library. This is shown in Table VII. 








Taste VII 
College Allotments to Libraries 
Rank Name of College Allotment 
3 College of St. Benedict..................000+ $ 3,504 
2. Calpe Gb St. Miaey’s...........:.0:..5.42..... 9,400 
*, Comenedta Callege .......c..snssceiesescecs.:, 9,625 
4- Aspmslvare Coleg ..........<0:0..0s0s00-cc00s 10,000 
5. De, ERY «on case iaicsssnnsis 10,966 
6. College of St. Scholastica.................. 13,253 
7. College of Saint Teresa.................... 15,060 
8. Gustavus Adolphus College................ 15,414 
9. College of St. Catherine.................... 17,192 
10. Hamline University .......................... 18,000 
II. Macalester College. .............. 21,836 
12. College of St. Thomas................... . 28,713 
13. I Ea isescecncicnscncsecscncs 28,906 
14. ooo oedeo cca thncnbie reacts 43,748 


According to the plan adopted, this 
means that Concordia College, which ranks 
third, will receive three points for this item 
towards a comparative ranking with the 
rest of the libraries. College of Saint Teresa, 
seventh in the table, will have seven points 
to its credit, and so on. This method was 


adopted for 27 different factors. Space for- 
bids the printing of the ranks for each item 
in the questionnaire, but the sums of all 
the points are given in Table VIII. 








TaB_eE VIII 
Ranking of the Libraries of Minnesota Liberal Arts 
Colleges 

Number 
Name of College of Points 
I GE ooo ova sds csscascsvsncsccsiscetosoesens 112% 
Pimemene GRIE oakén snus ccesssnsedssscccssencacveees 136% 
Catee OF SE, TRAC y bio. isccsccis cescsessesesscsiniess 167 
Gustavus Adolphus College..................::0000 175 
Re a Tos cance nc csceseiceicnceeves 178% 
Colfleme of St. Bemeditt.........:.....c00.sssncseosssense 1794 
College of St. Catherine..................sc0scce0 188% 
College of St. Scholastica...................c.s000 1934 
Gomes GF SE. THOU. ..ncccscccsi us 194 
WRGGIIG WIMNVESONY gas. cssescicsccccsesscccesecncs 206% 
Coliewe af Saint Fesesa:....:<.:......0:..:5.:00200808s- 214 
I I os ccs ceeds sececncscescoesns 252% 
Oe I NE hc cocoa sasvsaustcbosenvon tastes 291 
NE TIE isin in desk cccscenseRistizn das 298% 


The maximum number of points any one 
college could obtain is 378. Incomplete re- 
turns from a number of these institutions 
makes the ranking, no doubt, unfair. 

Then an attempt was made to measure 
the progress in the period 1938-1939 — 
1946-1947. This was accomplished by find- 
ing the percentage of gain, or loss, for most 
of the factors in the questionnaire. Some 
of them did not lend themselves to such 
computation, as for instance, the number 
of days or weeks of vacation with pay. Table 
IX makes clear the method as it applies to 
gain or loss in the enrollment figures. 








TaBLe IX 
Percentage of Gain or Loss in Enrollment 

Name of College 1938-39 1946-47 Gain or Loss Percentage 
oO. a RR AIRERE Papen iron ere apices’ ee ee ee 
I. 

2. og Ripert ares eee OF ae 779 . rere —218 —27.98% 
2, Ge IE sais cick cinciescsctaiexs 874 eee ee — 67 — 7.66% 
4. Be UR csi cscetcccercanscedtinn 402 "eee — 6 — 1.48% 
5. Me RINE Ss esse ciccusscxeressadacen 237 269 es 13.50% 
6. EES Se eee Se he 857 4,392 a 36.75% 
7. eee 441 793 352 44.39% 
8. St. Olaf 1,136 1,660 524 46.12% 
9. I oie shasta Ns cdcateoncarsssees 690 1,189 ee > Rees 72.32% 
10. Ea, 1,300 ie ee 84.92% 
II. pO OE Seren 450 gI2 ee 102.66% 
12. SEE Ne a 512 1,040 528 103.12% 
13. Gustavus ence 538 1,127 i ae 109.48% 
14. St. Thomas ..... 723 1,890 eae 161.41% 


Concordia, being number 12 in this table, 
will receive 12 points, and College of Saint 
Teresa, second, will get two points. The 
total number of points for all factors for 
each of the colleges is listed in Table X. 


Incomplete information for a number of the 
institutions gives them a poor showing. 
Their library service may still be of the 
finest type. 
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TaBLe X 
Amount of Progress 1938-39 — 1946-47 
Number Number 

Name of College of Points Name of College of Points 
Calleme OF St. BEAEY'S. .....1.0icccecsasesscvescosesssaess 8 Gustavus Adolphus College..................0... 153 
St, JORG S WIG CRGIUG, «sass. eseseceoseseccseasosere 78 COMGOREIR COMBS .......2.0:2-<20n0s0<cscseseseseserce 164% 
COMING GE BE; TID an .n 5 ss cas ciesssestcensensose go College of St. Thomas....................c.s.ssscsssees 168 
College of St. Scholastica................0c:cc000 go Macalester College ................:..ccscsssscsesecseceees 168% 
College of St. Catherine..................0:.::0000 103% Be Ce naan n dessa tiscecscsscnncacneseres 190 
RS I noosa bisa Sas snacntssccveuscseds 124% Hamline University ................cccsccccssesessesees 210% 
College of St. Beniedact...............ss.cssscasicesss 125 Asnpetatg COMege -.on.5.525..c.scccececsocsasdasesesees 234% 


Since various phases of the situation in 
the libraries of the Minnesota liberal arts 
colleges have been presented together with 


some figures, I shall leave it to the librarians 
to draw their own conclusions. It might 
start a profitable discussion. 











SUMMARY 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE LIBRARIES OF MINNESOTA 
HIGH MEDIAN LOW 

1938-39 1946-47 1938-39 1946-47 1938-39 ——-1946-47 

Student Enrollment ............ 1,136 1,890 690 976 237 269 

Number of Volumes............ 126,625 145,279 29,000 37,105 18,500 22,813 

Volumes Lent for Home Use 35,099 30,247 10,684 13,636 1,200 6,956 

Reserved Book Loana.......... 46,663 57,352 26,390 18,483 5,400 10,801 
Expenditures: 

Total College .............0.... $480,017 $871,096 $182,003 0521,786 $78,541 $40.315 

Total Library .....:.......:-.. 21,427 43,748 6,904 15,237 2,076 7,557 

Library Staff Salaries...... 9,693 23,070 . 3730 6,511 1,291 3,897 

Chief Librarian’s Salary.. 3,000 4,000 2,100 3,000 1,102 2,023 








College Library Problem 


The problem of the college libraries can be stated very simply. It is that 
of securing a sufficient use of these enlarged resources to justify the investment 
that has been and is being put into them. To this problem neither librarians 
nor college faculties for the most part have given a great deal of attention. 
In the developments of the last 25 years more emphasis has been placed on the 
acquisition and preservation of library materials than upon their use. The 
means have absorbed more attention than the ends. 
expanded greatly, but the use of them by the undergraduates, on whose 
account primarily they were acquired, is in most institutions . 
disconcerting. Branscomb, Harvie. Teaching With Books. P. 5. 





The libraries have 


. . distinctly 
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Librarian, Virginia Jumor College 


The author is a graduate of the University of Chicago and holds both the B.A. and M.A. degrees in 
Library Science from the University of Michigan. Before coming to Virginia in 1947, he served as Law 
Librarian and later Geneology and Local History Librarian in the Michigan State Library (1935-1947). 
During the war he was a naval Lieutenant assigned to duty as a Communications Officer with the 


Commander Service Forces, Pacific Fleet. 


Eight years ago only eight junior college 
libraries submitted statistics for publication 
in Minnesota Libraries. This year thirteen 
are represented. It is gratifying to record an 
increase of more than 50 per cent in the 
number of libraries participating. These are 
not newly-created institutions, although sev- 
eral were only coming into existence at the 
time of the former study. 

The junior college movement has not 
grown as rapidly in Minnesota as was then 
expected — in either numbers of colleges or 
numbers of students. The impact of the 
war is primarily responsible for this. In 
some areas — notably the Iron Range — jun- 
ior colleges are faced with a declining over- 
all school population, a condition which 
may not be corrected for another decade. 
The wave of veterans, at its peak in the 
junior colleges during 1946-1947, has al- 
ready begun to recede. The immediate 
prospect seems to be one of decreased en- 
rollment. Another factor seriously affecting 
junior colleges is the current inflation. Costs 
are increasing all along the line, as will be 
evident from an examination of the tables. 
Full employment also tends to limit enroll- 
ment in terminal and business courses. 
Potential students find work readily obtain- 
able and by-pass further education. 

Mr. Settelmayer,’ writing eight years ago, 
concluded that the libraries of Minnesota 
junior colleges had lagged behind the de- 
velopment of the institutions themselves. 
This picture has not changed materially. 
Collections, book funds, staffs and salaries 
continue in many cases to fall short of mini- 
mum standards. In at least five cases the 
junior college and the high school are stil 
served by the same library. 

A comparison of the eight junior colleges 


1Settelmayer, John C. ‘A glance at junior college libraries.” 


for which statistics for both 1938/39 and 
1946/47 exist reveals some significant trends. 
It also raises many questions not only of 
interpretation but also of the comparability 
of the figures themselves. It is not clear in 
some cases whether the library serves both 
the junior college and the high school and 
where this is clear, the question arises 
whether the full costs of operation are 
charged to the college in this report, or 
whether only the college’s share is given. 
Sometimes the basis shifts not only between 
colleges, but also within the report for a 
single institution. For example, one college 
reports a total expenditure for salaries con- 
siderably less than the salary of the chief 
librarian. Another lists total salaries more 
than twice the chief librarian’s compensa- 
tion, although the only other employee is 
sub-professional. Such variations instill 
doubts and inhibit categorical pronounce- 
ments. 

Student enrollments. Half of the eight 
colleges show increases in enrollment: Du- 
luth, Rochester, Virginia and Worthington, 
with a total increase of 242. The others, 
Ely, Eveleth, Hibbing and Itasca, show a 
total decrease of 202. There is a net gain 
of only 40 students among these eight col- 
leges. The greatest gain was by Rochester, 
from 203 to 318 students. The greatest 
loss by Eveleth, 307 to 159. 

Faculties have all increased in numbers. 

The number of volumes in libraries has 
increased with one or two exceptions. Such 
an increase is to be expected. No explana- 
tion is offered by those reporting a decrease, 
but a decrease is healthy if it indicates the 
removal of dead wood. 

Volumes lent for home use offers a puz- 
zling phenomenon. With one exception all 


In Minnesota Libraries, v. 13, 1940, p. 108-110. 
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the libraries show a startling decrease in 
circulation. In some cases circulation is only 
one-half or one-third of 1938/39— even in 
colleges which have increased substantially 
in enrollment. Itasca, on the other hand, 
has increased its circulation by more than 
300 per cent in spite of a smaller student 
body. In this particular case the figures for 
both years include high school as well as 
junior college use of the library. 

Reserved book loans. Comparable figures 
are lacking except for three institutions. 
Virginia and Hibbing have decreased sharp- 
ly. Rochester has more than doubled. Vir- 
ginia makes greater use of open-shelf re- 
serves and now records fewer loans; Roches- 
ter has a much larger enrollment. Do these 
wide fluctuations in library circulation rep- 
resent changed teaching methods, loss of- 


It is fair to assume that salaries have con- 
tinued to rise with the continuing inflation, 
but if one computes their value today with 
the current figure of 60° one is not com- 
forted. 

Hours per week of professional staff 
shows a satisfactory improvement. Only two 
libraries require more than the standard 40 
hours a week, and even these demand less 
than in 1938/39. 

Vacations remain substantially the same. 

College income has increased — notably 
in Duluth and Rochester, slightly in all the 
rest except Hibbing, which alone is less than 
in 1938/39. | 

Allotments to the libraries are greater ex- 
cept in Virginia and Worthington. In some 
cases they are more than double. Rochester 
has increased more than 250 per cent. 


SALARY OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN 


College 1938/39 
MI Sites sean susie tacos ingares voce eee 
I oon 01s ccc atdaven ativan amet ee 
SOND ass ccsccctercesarcenctraxes  asteaaxease 
UIE So s2oc ts oreckconisiscuageeee ee $1960.00 
|. pte aie e eebereeremertiaze nee mer me, * 1800.00 
mer rere erie Re ten 1800.00 
(| ESSE eee ae Se 2700.00 
I SS Sci ss Sas Serves cuca sumeiaogets oe 1600.00 
MND hase 22s cnteivosidesaaatestosteateg 630.00 
ANNI co.cc Galo: chs isacic sacsecicseaeeeteeee Maecenas 
I ic c55ik glee Sa ee 2300.00 
WORN 5 ae sis sscdiscrecciccsccorss 1575.00 


student interest, or the perversity of human 
nature? 

The number of employees indicates no 
significant change. Eveleth has lost and 
Rochester has gained a half-time professional 
librarian. Ely, Hibbing, and Rochester have 
each gained one sub-professional. Hibbing, 
Itasca and Worthington have each gained 
one clerical. Virginia has lost one. Student 
help has generally decreased, since there is 
no longer a N.Y.A. program. 

Salary of the chief librarian. A marked 
trend upward is evident here. Only one 
college reports a decrease in the salary paid 
its librarian. How adequate are these in- 
creased salaries? If the value of the dollar 
in 1939 was 100, in 1946 it was 71.” Let 
us compare the figures for 1938/39 with 
those of 1946/47 in terms of purchasing 
power. 


1946/47 1946/47 
(In terms of 1939 dollars) 
$1800.00 $1278.00 
2500.00 1775.00 
2700.00 1917.00 
2325.00 1650.75 
2750.00 1952.50 
2400.00 1704.00 
2676.00 1899.96 
2700.00 1917.00 
3550.00 2510.50 
2400.00 1704.00 
3300.00 2343.00 
2475-00 1757-25 


The per cent of college income allotted to 
the library shows an increase in all cases 
except Virginia, Worthington and, strangely, 
Duluth. The great increase in income of 
the last-named college benefited the library 
scarcely at all. 5.4 per cent of income went 
to the library in 1938/39; last year only 2.01 
per cent. 

Gifts and endowments are insignificant 
factors among Minnesota junior college li- 
braries. Virginia received $1039 in 1938/39 
from the Carnegie Corporation. That na- 
turally has not continued. In the past year 
Brainerd and Concordia report modest 
gifts of $50 and $75 respectively. The oth- 
ers report nothing. 

Total library income, therefore, is prac- 
tically the same as “Allotment to library.” 

Staff salaries have increased substantially 


aerating value of the dollar.’’ In United States News, v. 24, No. 15, April 9, 1948, p. 23. 
Ibid. 
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with the single exception of Hibbing. In 
this case the report allots a proportion of 
total staff salaries to the college library, 
which, although physically separate, is ad- 
ministered jointly with the high school li- 
brary. Such a distribution of costs would 
be desirable in other institutions. The ade- 
quacy of these salaries has already been 
touched upon. 

Student service is nowhere a very large 
item. Rochester and Virginia spend most. 
The latter paid $494 to three student assist- 
ants for a total of 30 hours a week during 
the school term. 


from $9.18 per student to $4.82, partly be- 
cause of the cessation of the Carnegie Grant. 
Other expenditures vary widely and help 
to complicate the interpretation of “Total 
library expenditure per student.” The major 
items here are usually new equipment. In 
1938-39 Virginia expended $2607.00 for new 
stacks and other equipment. Hibbing’s ex- 
penditure last year of $3227.00 probably rep- 
resents a similar capital outlay. The inclu- 
sion of such items in an individual year’s 
figures distorts the picture in this column. 
Total library expenditure is greater in five 
cases, smaller in three. In the case of Eveleth 


EXPENDITURES FOR BOOKS, PERIODICALS AND BINDING 


College 1938/39 
Austin ......... Soe PVE eae Sesh ae ee cer ier 
RR eee Se TO ao 
RR oie, 2 Sissi occlon Sedetes Monacb a ctowadines 
RNID 5 chic sagnisaidlag ota Seascinenceinsee 
Duluth ............ ne re . $1220.00 
techs etc leatantacurencgaie 918.00 
ESRI oe eet ii WS 1309.00 
DOIN, occa hcaandas sedeceoashet deonaties 2900.00 
Areas crctss oe aacsinioneten 1125.00 
NII ©. s.scticsvadatoictisntcereiicdes 1150.00 
PRE 1 ros Stakes saced in dancaabehaniaaaie” iseeubeeeria ean 
II, aoricceeeckcedestceacecaienciatheens 4177.00 
WHOREEAMBUOR onic escscecssccesceeess 1154.00 


Books, periodicals and binding tells a sad 
story. The trend is down. Rochester alone 
spent more than in 1938/39. Some libraries 
have sunk to less than half as much. This 
is particularly distressing, because the cost 
of books has risen noticeably. It is, how- 
ever, in line with the situation in all libraries, 
and, indeed, in all educational institutions. 
As inflation boosts salaries, equipment and 
other costs are usually cut. In order to assay 
the adequacy of these book funds, let us 
interpret them in terms of the 1939 dollar 
as we have done with salaries. 

It is evident that book funds are not nearly 
as adequate as in the depression year of 
1938/39. 

Book expenditure per student reflects this 
drop in different terms. Certain seeming 
anomalies may be pointed out. Eveleth 
spent $36.00 less but book expenditure per 
student increased from $4.26 to $8.01, be- 
cause of a decrease in enrollment. Similarly 
Rochester spent $850.00 more, but increased 
only from $5.26 to $6.29 per student. Its 
enrollment had grown. Virginia dropped 


1946/47 1946/47 
(In terms of 1939 dollars) 

$ 675.00 $ 479.25 
409.00 290.39 
847.00 601.37 
525.00 372.75 
1282.00 g10.22 
470.00 333-79 
1273.00 903.83 
1307.00 927.97 
1322.00 938.62 
2000.00 1420.00 
825.00 585.75 
2255.00 1601.05 
576.00 408.96 


the decline is only $17.00, while “Library 
expenditure per student” has risen from 
$8.32 to $32.73. In the case of Virginia the 
decline is more apparent than real, since 
$3646. 00 represents non- -recurring expenses 
in 1938/39. “Library expenditure per stu- 
dent” has dropped from $23.95 to $18.23. 

So far little has been said of the five 
junior colleges not represented in the 1938/ 
39 statistics. Concordia reported in that year 
as a liberal arts college, and the data are not 
comparable. Lacking figures on staff salaries 
and total library expenditures, Concordia 
can be compared to the other libraries only 
in book collection (largest), circulation 
(third largest), and book funds (median). 
Book expenditure is second highest. Tracy 
has the smallest student body and the high- 
est library expenditure per student, $123.39. 
Others represent a picture of struggling li- 
braries not yet built up to the needs of their 
institutions. 

These figures are interesting to all of us 
engaged in junior college library work. They 
are significant to us as we compare ours 
with those of neighboring institutions. Be- 
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cause of the differences in interpretation by 
those filling in the questionnaires, however, 
or because of the sheer impossibility of dis- 
entangling the desired information from 
records set up on a different basis, close 
comparisons are difficult. Quite aside from 
this, these unweighted quantitative data are 
unsatisfactory as fruly representing our 
libraries. 

Probably many librarians have recently 
had the same humbling experience as I have 
had in checking the preliminary draft of 
“The Library Score Card for Institutions of 
Higher Education,” prepared for the A.L.A. 
Board of Personnel Administration Sub- 
committee on Budgets, Compensation and 
Schemes of Service for Libraries in Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning. This Scorecard 
goes much farther toward giving a compre- 


fair neither to the Scorecard nor to the 
libraries involved. I hope that none will 
take offense. I offer the following table 
only as suggesting how Minnesota junior 
colleges may measure up to a_ national 
standard now being worked out by A. L. A. 

Service units are based on the number of 
different types of library users. Junior col- 
lege students have a value of 1; senior col- 
lege students 2; honor students 3; graduate 
students 4, and faculty members 5. The 
number of service units for each of these 
libraries can be readily computed from our 
tables. 

A minimum book collection requires 50 
volumes per unit for each of the first 100 
units (and in no case less than 5000 vol- 
umes), 8 volumes per unit for each of the 
next 600 units and so on. 


MINNESOTA JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
“Minimum Standards” and Existing Conditions 










































“Minimum” Actual “Minimum” Actual “Minimum” Actual 
Number of Book Book Expenditure Expenditure Expenditure Expenditure 
Service Units Collection Collection Per., Bind. Bks., Per., Bind. Salaries Salaries 
Ae ...33.-20.00-:- 306 6848 2503 $2142.00 $ 675.00 $3360.00 $1806.00 
Brainerd ............. 235 6080 2277 1645.00 409.00 2585.00 4000.00 
Concordia .......... ti3 5065 20359 791.00 847.00 1800.00 no report 
Crosby-Ironton .. 127 5135 2478 889.00 525.00 1800.00 1500.00 
TRIMER... .sccds80cs 695 8240 9041 4865.00 1282.00 7645.00 2325.00 
| es ERS ee ae 229 6032 11500 1603.00 470.00 2519.00 5425.00 
Eveleth. .............. 239 6112 11200 1673.00 1273.00 2629.00 3600.00 
Hibbing 620 9160 6418 4340.00 1307.00 6820.00 2403.00 
GGCS 3... 6576 9415 2079.00 1322.00 3267.00 4140.00 
Rochester 453 7824 7000 3171.00 2000.00 4983.00 4009.00 
WME Scns 61 5000 10649 700.00 825.00 1800.00 2900.00 
Virginia _............ 612 9096 18530 4284.00 2255.00 6732.00 5540.00 
Worthington 236 6088 3331 1652.00 576.00 2596.00 1828.00 


Figures underlined represent actual expenditures falling short of minima. 








hensive and objective profile of a library 
than any I have seen. The introduction of 
the device of “units of service” is helpful 
in reducing the figures of different libraries 
to a common denominator. “Minimum serv- 
ice” is reprsented by a score of 50 per cent. 
Virginia Junior College scored 53 per cent 
by virtue chiefly of its large collection. We 
are proud of this, but have a renewed sense 
of our own short-comings, which were very 
evident as we checked the Scorecard. 

I have applied the standards set forth in 
the Scorecard to certain of the figures pre- 
sented in the current report. This is perhaps 





Minimum expenditure for books, periodi- 
cals and binding is $7.00 per unit for the 
first 1000 units of service, but in no case 
less than $700.00. 

Minimum expenditure for salaries should 
be $11.00 per unit for the first 1000 units, 
but in no case less than $1800.00. 

It will be readily seen that only Tracy, 
the smallest college, and possibly Concordia, 
the next, meet minimum standards on all 
three counts. It is the larger colleges that 
seem to fall farthest behind. Hibbing and 
Rochester are unsatisfactory in all three 
categories; Duluth and Virginia in two. 
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Since some of the smaller and medium in- _ statement of eight years ago: .. . “Except for 
stitutions make a poor showing also, it is a few notable cases the libraries of these 
not merely a matter of having more or (junior) colleges have lagged behind the 
fewer service units. This table illustrates development of the institutions. This is 
the continuing validity of Mr. Settelmayer’s _ particularly true in Minnesota . . .” 





The Cold Gacts Seem To Be 





. . . It becomes painfully apparent as one studies the situation that 
faculties as a whole have not learned how to make very effective use of 
the library in their teaching. The proof of this statement is the limited 
use which the majority of college students make of the library, of which 
more will be said later. The theory of the “library method” is eloquently 
upheld by all faculty groups, but the cold facts seem to be that a great 
many instructors are quite satisfied with a student performance defined in 
terms of the knowledge and wisdom expressed in the textbook and in 
class discussion. So plain is this general fact that the question must be 
raised whether we need these large libraries, if present teaching methods 
continue. Discussion has already broken out as to whether the college 
library of the future will not be a small book collection changing in 
content from time to time. This is, perhaps, the fundamental problem 
of the college library, namely, what is really needed for college work and 
how can it be most effectively used. Even a small contribution to this 


problem would justify much effort. Branscomb, Harvie. Teaching With 
Books. P. 8. 
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TO IDAHO 


Since the last issue of Minnesota Libraries 
appeared, Lee F. Zimmerman Director of 
the Library Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education has left Minnesota to 
accept a position as chief librarian with the 
University of Idaho at Moscow, Idaho. 
During his eleven years of service with the 
Library Division, Mr. Zimmerman has 
played his part in the initiation and develop- 
ment of many modern library standards in 
Minnesota. 

When he came to the State Library Divi- 
sion in June 1937, with a background of 
county library service in Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia and junior college library experience 
in Virginia, Minnesota, Mr. Zimmerman 
found the Library Division badly disrupted. 
This disruption had been caused by the 
loss of several key people within a short 
span of time. With energy and dispatch 
Mr. Zimmerman undertook the reorganiza- 
tion of the service of the Division and its 
book collection. As WPA help became 
available he was able to direct the reclassi- 
fication and recataloging of the carefully 
weeded and balanced volumes of the Divi- 
sion. Under his direction also the WPA 
launched a series of thirteen county library 
demonstration projects to show what could 
be done for bookless areas. As a direct re- 
sult seven Minnesota counties established 
permanent county library systems to serve 
121,391 additional rural people. It should be 
added here that, through Mr. Zimmerman’s 
emphasis on the desirability of the county 
library agency as a service unit, by the end 
of 1948 county libraries will have increased 
in numbers so that 1o of them serving 
158,542 rural people will represent the fruits 
of his efforts during his service to Minnesota. 

Working closely with the Minnesota Li- 
brary Association, Mr. Zimmerman encour- 
aged active participation of Minnesota li- 
braries in the war effort. A state-wide Vic- 
tory Book drive was launched, and 317 
War Information Centers were opened in 
libraries throughout the state. 

With the Legislative Committee of the 
Minnesota Library Association, Mr. Zim- 
merman helped to interest the librarians of 





the state in a progressive program of library 
legislation. This program has borne some 
fruit already, but, most important of all, it 
has laid the necessary ground work for over- 
all recodification and clarification of the li- 
brary laws. 

Special mention should be made of the 
great improvement in both format and con- 
tent which “editor” Zimmerman made in 
Minnesota Libraries. ‘Truly, through his 
struggle for editorial perfection, the Divi- 
sion’s publication took its place as one of 
the leading quarterlies in the state library 
field. 

I myself can testify to the never flagging 
interest in the problems of small libraries 
which Mr. Zimmerman possessed, for our 
paths crossed a number of times during my 
service as a library building consultant to 
various Minnesota libraries. Our state will 
suffer a real loss in no longer having him as 
one of its public servants. However, I am 
sure that the many friends of Lee and 
Rhoda Zimmerman wish them every good 
thing in their new life out “where the deer 
and the antelope play.”—Russell ]. Schunk. 


GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES 


The attention of Minnesota librarians is 
called to the interesting summaries of serv- 
ice facilities and activities of the following 
U. S. government libraries: The Library of 
Congress, the Army Medical Library, and 
the Department of Agriculture Library. 
Articles appearing in the April quarterly 
issue of College and Research Libraries may 
be borrowed from the Library Division. 


MINNESOTA’S CENTENNIAL 


Librarians will want to start now to pre- 
pare for the Centennial celebration in 1949. 
Study clubs, schools, historical societies, and 
individuals will request Minnesota material. 
Libraries and librarians can cooperate with 
groups by helping them to plan activities. 
Booklists of material on Minnesota can be 
found in back numbers of Mrnnesota 
Lisraries and the Lrsrary Division expects 
to have a large booklist ready sometime in 
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the fall. The Centennial Committee has 
placed libraries on its mailing list to receive 
all information and free material. 


A MINNESOTA VENTURE 


The H. W. Wilson Company is celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary of publishing the 
Cumulative Book Index in 1948. Halsey 
Wilson began his book career in a small re- 
tail bookstore at the University of Minne- 
sota and realized the need for a catalog of 
books published. He and his wife started 
the Cumulative List as a home project. 
Today the company is located in New York, 
employs 350 people, publishes 21 subscrip- 
tion services, and many miscellaneous works 
of bibliography and reference. 


COUNTY LIBRARY PROMOTION 


Clay County 

As a part of its campaign to obtain a 
county library the Clay County Library 
Association held a meeting Friday after- 
noon, March 19 in Moorhead. Thirty-five 
people from various parts of the county 
came to hear more about how the library 
would operate, to receive answers to their 
and their neighbor’s questions, and to plan 
future activities before placing the question 
before the county commissioners in July. 


They decided to get petitions requesting 
establishment of the library signed by people 
from every township to show the commis- 
sioners that a library is desired. They also 
planned talks, films showings, and personal 
contact work. 

Mrs. J. L. Rendohl and Miss Myrtle 
Rundquist of Moorhead, and Mrs. Agatha 
Klein of the Library Division led the 
discussion. 


Cottonwood County 


Storden, Minnesota, was the scene for 
another meeting of the Cottonwood County 
Library Association in its active program 
to obtain a county library. About 45 people 
from all over the county met the evening 
of April 26 to hear Miss Emily Mayne, li- 
brarian of Martin County, tell how a county 
library brings books and library service to 
all the people. Mrs. P. C. Enge of Windom, 
Mrs. Lewis Minion of Bingham Lake, and 


Mrs. Agatha Klein of the Library Division 
answered the questions on the proposed 
county library for Cottonwood. The group 
decided to ask the county commissioners to 
establish a county library and establish a 
two mill tax for its support at their annual 
meeting in July. By that time they expect 
to have enough signatures on petitions to 
convince the commissioners of the people’s 
desires. 


Washington County 


At a meeting of 30 “Friends of the 
County Library” held in Stillwater on April 
23 the accomplishments of the preceding 
year were reviewed and plans for the fu- 
ture were laid. 

Mrs. W. A. Benitt, R. 1, Hastings, chair- 
man, presided. 

Since its first meeting on April 23, 1947, 
the group has conducted an informal sur- 
vey, has aided in the opening of two new 
booketeria library stations, and has carried 
on publicity in the county. 

In the survey 289 people were questioned. 
To the question 1. Do you know what 
county library service is available? 139 
answered yes; 127 no. To the second ques- 
tion, How far would you go for books? 
95 answered one mile; 57 said two miles; 
65 said more than two miles. A third ques- 
tion, Would you use the county library if it 
were available was answered yes by 206; 
maybe by 60. The last question, added 
after the first, questionnaires had been re- 
turned, was, Do you favor a two mill tax 
for the county library? 197 said yes; 51 
said no. 

Following the survey report there were 
reports from the several station library 
Committees, a talk by Agatha Klein on 
recent development in county library serv- 
ice, a report from the Stillwater Public 
Library by Gertrude Glennon, and a round 
table discussion on the problems facing the 
Washington County Library. 

A County or Regional Library Serves All 
The People is an attractive leaflet prepared 
by the Extension Division of A.L.A. defin- 
ing the service of such libraries and how 
they may be obtained. It can be used as a 
piece of general publicity or to stimulate 
discussion and study. Send for a copy from 
the Lrsrary Division. 
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PUBLICITY 
The Publicity Committee of the M. L. A. 


has asked various organizations, such as 
the Farm Bureau and the A. A. U. W., to 
publicize libraries, work toward improving 
library service in the State, and provide a 
place on local and state programs for a 
speaker representing libraries. Several or- 
ganizations have adopted working programs 
designed to obtain better library service for 
Minnesotans and have appointed chairmen 
to be responsible. Librarians, trustees, and 
friends of the library should write to Anita 
Saxine, chairman of the Publicity Commit- 
tee, at the Winona Public Library for 
information on how they can cooperate in 
this program. Local library news of inter- 
est to other libraries should be sent to Miss 
Saxine or the Lrsrary Division. 


PERSONNEL 


e Elizabeth Hage, librarian of the Mar- 
shall-Lyon County library, resigned her posi- 
tion in April to become Reference librarian 


in the Public Library of Appleton, Wis. 

e Mrs. Jesse Eubanks, assistant librarian of 
the Marshall-Lyon County library has been 
named to succeed Miss Hage, as librarian, 
by the board. 
e Mrs. Evelyn Bowen, librarian of the 
Chisholm public library since December, 
1945, resigned in March to become librar- 
ian of Port Angeles County Library, Wash- 
ington. 

e Mrs. Bertha Beug was appointed librarian 
of the Detroit Lakes Public Library in 
March. 

e International Falls has two new librarians 
on its staff. Mildred Bergene, formerly in 
the Ely schools is in charge of the school 
work, and Hanna Rosenberg from New 
Castle, Pa., is the children’s librarian. 

e Mrs. Blanche N. Jones, formerly librar- 
ian of the Atchison County Library in 
Missouri, became the Nobles County librar- 
ian on June 16. 

e Two new members of the Owatonna 
Public Library staff are Mrs. Roland Kap- 
lan who began June 1, and Edith Ann Mc- 
Elrath who will begin July 1. Mrs. Kaplan 
is from North Carolina and Miss McElrath 
graduates from the University of Minnesota 
Library School in June. 


NEWS FROM LIBRARIES 


e The Marshall-Lyon County library had 
an unusual gardening exhibit for children 
in April. A miniature garden was planted 
in a container on top of the card catalog. 

e The Winona Public Library has begun 
a new community service by making avail- 
able $300 worth of phonograph records for 
loan. 

e Moorhead Public Library has an attrac- 
tive leaflet to invite newcomers to use the 
library. The Welcome Wagon Hostess 
passes them on to new residents. 

e Duluth Public Library now has all the 
local and New York Times newspapers 
available on microfilms. Duluth has in- 
creased its phonograph record collection. All 
records are available for home use. 

e Fergus Falls Public Library is getting a 


‘face-lifting. The adult reading rooms have 


been painted and a new red and black rub- 
ber tile floor has been laid. The children’s 
room is to have a green asphalt tile floor and 
the walls and ceiling will be painted in 
colorful tones. 

e The Waseca County Library Board is to 
be congratulated upon its effective promo- 
tion of civic culture among the children and 
adults within its sphere of service. Despite 
severe building lacks, during the past two 
years, the Board with the help of its librar- 
ian, Mrs. Nellie Yantes, has developed a 
number of county-wide projects. Among 
these have been well-supported concert and 
letture courses (which resulted in increased 
non-fiction circulation for the library), an 
Art and Poster contest with books as 
prizes, a Book Week tea, and courses in 
book binding and general library use. The 
Board carefully considered the cultural 
needs of the people of Waseca County 
before launching any of the projects. As 
a result, they even initiated organ recitals 
among the churches to fill a very real local 
interest! Waseca has certainly tried several 
original methods of promoting interest in 
books and reading. 


LIBRARY MEETINGS 


e The Special Libraries Association will 
hold its 39th Annual Convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C. June 6-12 with headquarters 
at Hotel Statler. Future Indicative is the 
theme of the convention. Inspection tours 
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of the many government agencies will be a 
feature of the meetings. A moonlight Po- 
tomac cruise on board the S. S. Mt. Vernon 
will lend glamor to the proceedings. 

e The Annual meeting of the American 
Library Association will be held in Atlantic 
City, N. J. June 13-19, 1948. The confer- 
ence is to center on the Four Year Goals 
discussed in the March 1948 issue of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin. In 1949 there will be no 
annual meeting. Instead seven regional 
conferences to discuss national plans for 
libraries and to consider matters of regional 
interest are to be held. 

e The Minnesota Library Association will 
hold its annual fall conference on October 
g, 10, 11, at the Curtis Hotel in Minne- 
apolis. The conference will offer practical 
advice on public relations for libraries. Sec- 
tion meetings will be planned with the 
special interests of the members in mind. 
e Between 50 and 70 medical record librar- 
ians will attend an advanced workshop 
sponsored by the American Association of 
Medical Record Librarians from August 
23 through 27 at St. Mary’s Hospital in 
Duluth. 


SALARIES 


Minnesota library trustees and librarians 
are reminded of the fact that the American 
Library Association is interested in their 
programs for the improvement of library 
salaries. In fact, the A.L.A. Board of Per- 
sonnel Administration is planning to in- 
clude specific experiences and successes in 
each progress report which will be published 
from time to time in the Bulletin and in 
other library periodicals. Minimum Library 
Salary Standards for 1948, as adopted by the 
A.L.A. Council may be found in the March, 
1948 Bulletin. A useful Symposium on Sal- 


aries, beginning on page 158 of the April 
number should also be consulted for 


guidance. 


NORWAY LIBRARY DIRECTOR 


Arne Kildol of Oslo, Norway, who is 
director of libraries in the Norwegian Minis- 
try of Church and Education visited various 
libraries in Minnesota during May. In a 
talk at St. Olaf he stressed the influence of 
American library and adult education 
methods and practices in Norway. 


TRUSTEES 


e The Range Library Trustees Association 
held their spring dinner meeting in Chis- 
holm on April 28. Mr. Fred Olson, Chair- 
man of the Chisholm Library Board was 
toastmaster and the principal talk of the 
evening was given by Mrs. C. A. Nickoloff 
of Hibbing who spoke on her visit at a 
session of the United Nations. New officers 
elected were: F. J. Method of Kinney, presi- 
dent; Rev. Fred G. Olson of Chisholm, 
vice president, and Mrs. Frank Fotchman, 
Bovey, secretary treasurer. 


e The Board of County Commissioners of 
Kandiyohi County appointed a County Li- 
brary Board to organize the library voted in 
at the November, 1946 election. The first 
proceeds from a one mill tax are now avail- 
able and the library board is searching for 
a competent librarian to administer the li- 
brary. Those named to the Library Board 
are: Mrs. Willard De Ruyter, Renville, 
Chairman; Mrs. Carlos Avery, New Lon- 
don, Secretary; H. C. Feig, Raymond; Mrs. 
Kermit Gandrud, Sunburg; Rev. A. D. 
Fredeen, Lake Lillian. 














M. L. A. District Meetings 


GLENN M. Lewis 


Coordinator for District Meetings, 1948 


Some 400 librarians, trustees, and friends 
of libraries attended the 1948 series of dis- 
trict meetings held throughout Minnesota in 
April and May. The first five meetings 
sponsored by the Minnesota Library Asso- 
ciation and the State Library Division were 
held in Faribault, April 24; Windom, April 
26; St. Cloud, May 10; Moorhead, May 15; 
and Duluth, May 21. A sixth meeting spon- 
sored by the M.L.A., Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, and the Twin City Library Club 
was held in St. Paul, May 27. 


Patterns of the first five meetings were 
similar. Registration was held at 9:15. 
Coffee and doughnuts supplied by the local 
library or a community group were served 
at that time. 

Miss Emily Mayne, librarian of the Mar- 
tin County Library, and Mrs. Agatha Klein, 
from the State Library Division, conducted 
the morning workshop, “Books to Read and 
Books to Consult.” Leading the discussion 
on reference work, Miss Mayne exhibited 
useful reference tools and pointed out many 
ways in which non-reference books may be 
used to answer patrons’ problems. She also 
discussed the National Plan for Public Li- 
brary Service. At the Moorhead meeting, 
Mrs. Ralph Lee, assistant librarian of the 
Moorhead State Teachers College, took Miss 
Mayne’s place. 

Objectives of library service were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Klein who also talked about 
book selection as a means of improving 
reading tastes. The workshop ended with 
a session of questions and comments on 
these and other topics by those attending 
the meeting, providing a welcome exchange 
of ideas. 

Minnesota’s Territorial Centennial in 1949 
was featured at all the luncheon meetings. 
Richard R. Sackett, deputy director of the 
Centennial, spoke at three, while Glanville 
Smith, Minnesota author and chairman of 
the county Centennial committee, spoke at 
St. Cloud. In addition to reviewing the vari- 
ous activities planned to commemorate the 
territory's hundredth birthday, the speakers 
described the publications to be issued by 
the Centennial, copies of which will be sent 
to all libraries. They also mentioned the 





many ways in which libraries can assure the 
success of the celebration, by supplying in- 
formation, acting as a community clearing 
house, holding exhibits and displays, taking 
charge of historical materials, and sponsor- 
ing reviews of Minnesota-inspired books. 


Films opened the afternoon session. 
“Books and People,” picturing Alabama’s 
county system and the program for develop- 
ing and improving library service, was the 
first on a double feature bill. The second 
film at four of the meetings was “Boundary 
Lines”; at the fifth, “Brotherhood of Man.” 
Both are films on tolerance. A brief discus- 
sion followed as to the use of films by 
libraries and the means of coordinating film 
services in the community. This touched 
off the round table discussion on the ques- 
tion, “Is the Library the Social Force It 
Should Be?” Ideas were brought out on the 
necessity for mutual assistance and cooper- 
ation between the library and local groups 
and individuals, and the responsibility of 
librarians and friends of libraries to assist 
in improving library service in Minnesota 
and throughout the nation. 

At each meeting, two or three of the 
round table participants were from the local 
area while the others were representatives of 
M.L.A. and the Library Division. In Fari- 
bault, Mrs. Aaron Lenmark, Mr. Phillip 
Day, and Mr. Donald Wafler took part; in 
Windom, Mrs. A. W. Tenhoff and Mrs. 
Lewis Minion; in St. Cloud, the Rev. Mar- 
tin E. Shirber and Mrs. John Gale; in Moor- 
head, Hon. Magnus Wefald, senator, Miss 
Frances Lamb, and Miss Delsie Holmquist; 
in Duluth, Mrs. C. A. Nickoloff and Miss 
Jean M. Matter. 

Following the round table discussion, Miss 
Sarah Wallace, publicity director of the 
Minneapolis Public Library, gave a talk on 
“Publicity Possibilities.” She presented the 
basic principles of public speaking, news- 
paper publicity, and display. In connection 
with mimeographing, she pointed out the 
limitations as well as the possibilities of the 
machine. A brief demonstration of cut 
paper work brought out the advantages of 
this medium. 

At each meeting a collection of books 
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illustrating the workshop topics were dis- 
played. These were lent by the St. Paul 
Book and Stationery Company and by vari- 
ous libraries. Three mimeographed lists 
were distributed through the courtesy of the 
Minneapolis Public Library — one on audio- 
visual materials, one on Minnesota books, 
and one on display materials. 

The Twin City district meeting honoring 
H. W. Wilson was held at St. Thomas 
College. Mr. Wilson spoke at the meeting 
following the dinner, reminiscing over 50 
years of publishing which his company com- 
pletes this year. In remembrance of the 
occasion, the combined associations presented 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson with a hand-made 
leather bound book. Bearing an illuminated 
dedication, the book was made up of photo- 
graphs of the various activities held in honor 
of the Wilsons during their stay in the Twin 
Cities and the signatures of persons attend- 
ing the events. 


As last year, the district meetings proved 
a fruitful undertaking by reawakening a 
sense of cooperation and_fellow-feeling 
among the librarians of the state, by rekin- 
dling a zeal for and appreciation of the 
work in which they are engaged, by opening 
up new roads for exploration, roads leading 
to stronger and better libraries and to strong- 
er and better communities. These meetings 
could not be a success without the hard and 


often unrecognized work of the local chair- 
men — Miss Esther Reinke in Faribault, 
Mrs. Robert Remick in Windom, Mrs. Merle 
Lennartson in St. Claud, Miss Myrtle Rund- 
quist in Moorhead, Miss Jane Morey in 
Duluth. Miss Jane Connolly, acting presi- 
dent of the Twin City Library Club, and 
Miss June Knippenberg took the major re- 
sponsibility for arranging the Twin City 
meeting. 

















The Minnesota 


The Library Division, formerly the Pub- 
lic Library Commission, under the jurisdic- 
tion of an independent state library board, 
became a division under the State Depart- 
ment of Education by legislative act in 
1919. The Commission was established by 
the Legislature in 1899 to bring printed 
materials to people without local libraries 
and to organize, develop and strengthen 
existing libraries throughout the state. It 
was created to stimulate, develop and to 
improve libraries in much the same way 
that the State Board of Education was set 
up to develop and to improve the public 
schools. 

It is charged by law to give advice and 
instruction to library trustees, librarians and 
governing officials upon all matters pertain- 
ing to the organization, maintenance or 
administration of libraries and to promote 
the development of libraries by organizing 
units in areas without them or in improving 
those already established in other areas. 
(Minnesota Statutes, 1941, Section 120.19.) 

The Library Division has continued basic 
functions over the years and, as need pre- 
scribed, has added others. In a broad gen- 
eral way it attempts to do for libraries what 
other divisions within the Department do 
for schools. It serves as a clearing exchange 
for all library problems that arise everywhere 
in the state; it works for the reduction of 
bookless areas through larger service units 
in the form of county and regional library 
systems and the consolidation of existing 
small libraries into the larger unit for serv- 
ing a given area. It regularly publishes 
useful materials in the professional interest 
of librarians and libraries. 

It promotes good standards in the ad- 
ministration of school and public libraries 
in much the same way as other divisions 
promote good standards in the administra- 
tion of the public schools. Through counsel, 
specialized information and advice it points 
the way to library improvements in school 
and public libraries. For better service re- 
sults the Library Division functions through 
three separate, coordinate sections: (1) Pub- 
lic Libraries; (2) School Libraries; and (3) 
State Extension Library. Stated categori- 
cally, the Division undertakes these main 
functions: 








Library Division 


1. Technical Guidance and Information 
The rendering of a technical library serv- 
ice to library boards, school boards, 
school officials, county boards of com- 
missioners, city councils, school librar- 
ians, public librarians, lay groups and 
individuals by means of correspondence, 
publications, field visits, surveys, inspec- 
tions and supervision on all aspects of 
technical and administrative library prob- 
lems from the planning of library build- 
ings and quarters to the placement of 
personnel in libraries. 


2. Promotion, Organization and Extension 
—The development of library services in 
areas with poorly organized services 
such as in rural schools and small com- 
munities. 

—The reorganization of existing school 
and public libraries for better per- 
formance and service in the schools 
and communities. 

—The promotion and organization of 
county and regional libraries in areas 
without library facilities. 

—The promotion of larger service areas 
by activating the consolidation of exist- 
ing small community libraries into the 
larger single unit. 


3. State Library Book Service 

The circulation of books, pamphlets, 

clippings and pictures from the library’s 

collection of approximately 70,000 vol- 
umes, 15,000 pictures and clippings to: 

—Individuals living in small communi- 
ties or on farms who have no local 
public libraries or free access to 
printed materials. 

—Small communities and rural schools: 
In the form of traveling libraries com- 
prising group collections which are 
loaned to local communities for short 
periods of time. 

—Rural and secondary school teachers 
who desire special materials for pro- 
fessional use. 

—Small school and public libraries: In 
the form of supplementary book col- 
lections loaned for short periods of 
time. 

—All school and public libraries: In the 
form of an “overlending” book service 
of specific titles not in their own col- 
lections. 
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4. Publications 


—Publications designed to provide pro- 
fessional information, technical guid- 
ance, administrative direction and bib- 
liographic assistance are prepared and 
sent to all school, college and public 
libraries in the state. 

—These include(1) a professional library 
quarterly, Minnesota Libraries, con- 
taining general articles on professional 
subjects, specialized materials on vari- 
ous phases of library work and bibli- 
ographic information; (2) a monthly 
bulletin, except for June, July and 
August, School Library List Supple- 
ment, prepared primarily for the 
schools but used also by public librar- 
ies. It is a current aid for the selection 
of children’s books that have been ap- 
proved for the schools; (3) an Annual 
List of Books for Minnesota Rural 
Schools contains lists of books for 
graded schools and is published annu- 
ally for use by school superintendents, 
school supervisors and rural school 
teachers; (4) Statewide Book Service 
and (5) Semi-Annual List of Books 
are prepared chiefly for the use of in- 
dividual borrowers out in the state 
and serve to guide them in selecting 
printed materials for their libraries. 


5. Library Standards 


The adoption and supervision of desir- 
able library standards for school and pub- 
lic libraries in relation to personnel, tech- 
nical processes, administrative proce- 
dures, academic education, professional 


7: 


library training, library training courses 
and certification. 

Library Placement 

A Placement Service for librarians and 
library boards is maintained. Registration 
files are kept and registrants are carefully 
investigated. Recommendations. of reg- 
istrants are submitted to head librarians 
and to library boards on request. Every 
effort is made to obtain outstanding 
people to head up libraries in the state 
and for subordinate posts in various 
types of libraries. 


Statistical Compilations 

Statistics for all public libraries in the 
state are, in accordance with law, ob- 
tained on such items as income, expen- 
ditures, tax levies, registrations, acces- 
sions, circulation and personnel. They 
are annually collected, compiled, inter- 
preted and published. Statistics for 
school and college libraries are collected 
and prepared for publication periodi- 
cally. 


. Institutes and Workshops 


When possible, institutes for librarians 
are sponsored and organized in various 
parts of the state. Workshops are also 
sponsored and held for librarians-in-serv- 
ice, especially for those with limited pro- 
fessional background. Workshops are 
regularly held the fall of each year in 
various parts of the state for teacher- 
librarians. They are organized jointly 
and in cooperation with the Rural School 
Division. Members of the Library Divi- 


sion staff serve as instructors. 
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SUMMER HOBBIES 
Compiled by Rosemary Bowers and Ardis Jensen 


The following is a selection from the Library Division’s books on sports, hobbies, and 
other activities with which people amuse and instruct themselves in the summer months. 
All these titles and others on the same and allied subjects may be borrowed from the 


Library Division. 


Sports and Games 


Barton, F. C. It’s fun to keep fit; a guide to 
games and sports. Harper, 1940. Sports 
and amusements for adults. 


Cummings, H. I. Tennis as a hobby. Har- 
per, 1940. Step-by-step advice for the be- 
ginner, with photographs showing the 
various strokes. 

Fischer, L. H. How to play winning soft- 
ball. Prentice-Hall, 1940. Includes official 
rules. 

Hyndman, J. H. Modern fly craft. Binfords, 
1938. Includes careful instructions and a 
list of detailed patterns. 


Mason, B. S. Primitive and pioneer sports 
for recreation today. A. S. Barnes, 1937. 


Techniques with boomerangs, ropes and. 


lariats, whips, tomahawks and darts, giv- 
ing full instructions and diagrams. 


Nelson, Byron, Winning golf. A. S. Barnes, 
1946. Every type of stroke and the use of 
each club described in text and pictures. 

Ruth, G. H. How to play baseball. Cosmo 
politan, 1931. 

Self, Margaret. Fun on horseback. A. S. 
Barnes, 1945. Stresses games, competi- 
tions and trail riding for children and 
young people, especially in groups. 

Sheffield, L. M., and Sheffield, Nita. Swim- 
ming simplified. Rev. and enl. ed. A. S. 
Barnes, 1929. Clear directions for every 
stroke, with suggestions for exercises and 
drills and sections on life saving and 
aquatic sports. 

Tunis, J. R. Lawn games. A. S. Barnes, 
1943. Archery, badminton, deck tennis, 
horseshoes, lawn bowls, shuffleboard, and 
other games. 

Tunis, J. R. Sport for the fun of it. A. S. 

Barnes, 1940. Information, including ofh- 

cial rules, on twenty sports. 





Wulff, Lee. Lee Wulff’s handbook of fresh- 
water fishing. Stokes, 1939. Information 
about fishing equipment and methods. 


Boats 


Bradley, Cliff. Building the small boat. 
Macmillan, 1946. How to build a rowing 
skiff, a sail boat, a semi-V bottomed util- 
ity boat for outboard motor and a real 
V-bottomed boat. 

Lane, Carl. The boatman’s manual. Nor- 
ton, 1942. “A complete manual of boat 
handling, operation, maintenance and sea- 
manship.” Subtitle. 


Lane, Carl. How to sail. Norton, 1947. 
Advice on storage, signals, symbols, insur- 
ance, stranding, as well as on the art of 
sailing. 

Moore, Winthrop. Motorboats; their care 
and handling. Dodd, 1946. All phases of 
motor boats and motor boating. 

Oakley, Jerrold. Small boats for small budg- 
ets. Cornell maritime press, 1946. Dis- 
cusses a variety of small craft, up to $1,000. 
Types and uses, main details of construc- 
tion, buying, sailing and upkeep. 


Arts and Crafts 


Estrin, Michael. A treasury of hobbies and 
crafts. Knickerbocker, 1946. Designed to 
help the beginner get started and to carry 
him through the more advanced stages of 
handicrafts. 

Griswold, L. E. Handicrafts; simplified pro- 
cedure and projects. Griswold, 1942. Di- 
rections for many handicrafts, with some 
slight history of the crafts. 

Hoagland, Clayton. The pleasures of sketch- 
ing outdoors. Viking, 1947. Partial con- 

tents: Hobby and the art; Your first field 
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trip; Foundation of better drawing; What 
to do with your sketches. 

Hunt, W. B. Indian and camp handicraft. 
Bruce, 1938. Thirty popular and worth- 
while projects outlined with concise direc- 
tions and illustrations. Includes totem 
poles, peace pipes, tom-toms, moccasins, 
tepees and other objects. 

Miller, C. M. Kitecraft and kite tourna- 
ments. Manual arts, 1914. Directions for 
making many kinds of kites, and also 
some simple model airplanes, and for con- 
ducting a tournament. 

Model plane annual, 1945. McBride, 1945. 
Accurate non-technical directions for 
building, flying and servicing. 

Shanklin, M. E. Use of native craft mate- 
rials. Manual arts, 1947. Instructions for 


making worthwhile objects from the sim- 
plest, cheapest, most easily accessible ma- 
terials — straw, cornhusks, grass, rushes, 
nuts and seeds, vegetables, sawdust, clay. 


Photography 

Boucher, Paul. Fundamentals of photogra- 
phy. Van Nostrand, 1947. Includes his- 
tory of the hand camera, developers and 
fixing solutions, intensification and reduc- 
tion, color photography, infrared photog- 
raphy, X-ray and motion pictures. 

Deschin, Jacob. Finding new subjects for 
your camera. Whittlesey, 1939. New ideas 
and angles, new techniques of lighting, 
posing, and arranging. 

Eastman kodak company. How to make 
good pictures. Eastman, 1943. A basic 
handbook for the amateur. 

Gale, Arthur. Make your own movies, for 
fun and profit. Coward-McCann, 1939. 
Information and suggestions for the ama- 
teur — hints on handling the camera, 
how to do simple tricks, editing. 

Morgan, W. D. The Leica manual. Morgan 
& Lester, 1947. In addition to basic infor- 
mation on miniature camera photography, 
has chapters on aerial photography, candid 
photography, photomicrography and other 
special fields 


Nature Study 
Comstock, Anna. Handbook of nature 
study. Comstock, 1939. Well illustrated 
manual containing a vast amount of 
material. 


Eddy, Samuel, and Surber, Thaddeus. 
Northern fishes. Univ. of Minn. press, 
1947. Manual giving descriptions, habits, 
range of 150 fishes. 

Fenton, C. L., and Fenton, Mildred. The 
rock book. Doubleday, 1940. “A practical 
nature guide combined with the romantic 
story of the earth’s surface, with a useful 
chapter on rock collecting.” Ontario 
library review. 

Hickey, J. J. A guide to bird watching. 
Oxford, 1943. Partial contents: How to 
begin bird study; Lure of migration 
watching; Adventures in bird counting; 
Romance of bird banding; Introduction to 
bird tracks. 

Lutz, F. E. Field book of insects of the 
United States and Canada. 3d ed. Put- 
nam, 1935. Attractive handbook, aiming 
to answer common questions about some 
1400 species. 

McKenny, Margaret. Birds in the garden, 
and how to attract them. Univ. of Minn. 
press, 1946. Information on planting to 
provide food and shelter, feeding devices 
and houses, bird song, care of stray birds, 
hunting with the camera. 

Mathews, F. S. Field book of American 
wild flowers. Putnam, 1929. “A short de- 
scription of their character and habits, a 
concise definition of their colors, and inci- 
dental references to the insects which 
assist in their fertilization.” Subtitle. 

Morgan, A. H. Field book of ponds and 
streams. Putnam, 1930. Information on 
common forms of fresh-water plant and 
animal life. 

Peterson, R. T. A field guide to the birds. 
2d ed. rev. Houghton, 1947. An excel- 
lent handbook sponsored by the National 
Audubon Society. 

Rosendahl, C. O., and Butters, F. K. Trees 
and shrubs of Minnesota. Univ. of Minn. 
press, 1928. Identification manual, with 
a brief account of vegetation in Minnesota. 

Scott, O. E. The stars in myth and fact. 
Caxton printers, 1942. Star legends and 
star facts, including a complete system of 
maps and charts. 

Swanson, G. A., and others. The mammals 
of Minnesota. Minnesota Dept. of con- 
servation, 1945. (Technical bulletin, no. 
2.) Identification manual of Minnesota 
mammals, with an account of their pres- 
ent status. 
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Cottages and Camping 
Picnicking 

Fredrikson, C. L. The picnic book. A. S. 
Barnes, 1942. Useful material for plan- 
ning large and small picnics, including 
information on programs, special occa- 
sions, and outdoor cookery. 

Halstead, Homer. How to live in the woods. 
Little, 1948. Planning, outfitting and 
managing a camping expedition. 

Hunt, W. B. Building a log cabin. Bruce, 


1947- 

Jaeger, Ellsworth, Wildwood wisdom. Mac- 
millan, 1945. Essential requirements for 
camping. First section discusses equip- 
ment, clothing, shelters, beds, fireplaces; 
the second section covers handicrafts and 
skills. 

Meinecke, C. E. Your cabin in the woods. 
Foster & Stewart, 1945. Besides instruc- 
tions for building cabins, this includes 
material on many accessories: furniture, 
lighting, fireplaces, fences, gates, bridges, 
markers and other details. 

Soifer, M. K. Firelight entertainments. 
Fleming, 1944. Outlines for 17 campfire 
programs, giving background, songs, and 
dances. 

U. S. Forest service. Camp stoves and fire- 
places. U.S. Govt. print. off., 1937. Dia- 
grams and construction details. 

White, C. D. Camps and cottages, how to 
build them. Crowell, 1946. Complete in- 
structions for planning and building cot- 
tages, with some information on utilities, 
furniture, and outdoor fireplaces. 


House and Garden 
Abbott, Daisy. The northern garden week 
by week. Univ. of Minn. press., 1938. A 


useful manual for Minnesota gardeners, 





with material on planning the garden, 
preparing the soil, planting, care of plants 
and seeds, dividing and transplanting and 
many other aspects of the gardener’s week- 
to-week routine. 


Felt, Ephraim. Pruning trees and shrubs. 
Orange Judd, 1941. Clear and concise 
instructions for meeting the pruning re- 
quirements of many kinds of plants. 


Free, Montague. Gardening. Harcourt, 1937. 
A complete guide to garden making and 
maintenance. 


Goldsmith, Margaret. Designs for outdoor 
living. Stewart, 1941. Discusses house 
and grounds as a unit, designed for living 
in and out of doors. 

Hottes, A. C. The book of annuals. De La 
Mare, 1942. Color combinations, seed 
sowing, transplanting, forcing, and other 
phases. 

Hottes, A. C. The book of perennials. De 
La Mare, 1937. The uses and culture of 
different species of perennials. 

Rockwell, F. F. Lawns. Macmillan, 1929. 
How to make and take care of a lawn 
with the least trouble and the best results. 

Rockwell, F. F. 10,000 garden questions 
answered by fifteen experts. Doubleday, 
1944. General material on flower and 
vegetable gardening. 

Steck, Harold. Rights in your own backyard. 
Stewart, 1942. Walls, steps, pools, fire- 
places, and play equipment. 

Taber, G. B., and Kistner, Ruth. Flower 
arranging for the American home. Macrae, 
1947. “Flower forms, color, texture, con- 
tainers, table setting, decoration for special 
occasions . . .” Retail bookseller. 

Wilkinson, Albert. Encyclopedia of trees, 

shrubs, vines and lawns for the home 

garden. Blakiston, 1946. 





OMPLETELY REWRITTEN WITH 
changes in emphasis and scope reflect- 
ing the newer attitudes toward and 
functions of the school library. 


A basic treatment, dealing primarily 
with activities, materials, organization, 
administration, and support. Written 
from the point of view of the secondary 
school library, it is valid to the entire 
library program from kindergarten to 
senior high. 


The framework and organization are 
similar to that used in the third edi- 
tion. Each chapter includes an up to 
date bibliography of books and maga- 
zine articles, most of them published 
since 1939. 30 new photographs illus- 
trate some of the activities of the school 
library. Charts and diagrams are in- 
cluded. Index. 
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